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PREFACE 


ooo 


714 febdaome students of Japanese literature 
know little of the renaissance of poetic 
inspiration which originated during the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. It produced such 
significant writers as Takuboku Ishikawa, Sachio 
Ito, and Akahiko Shimaki, and among the living 
poets Mrs. Akiko Yosano, Hakushu Kitahara, 
and Dr. Mokichi Saito who are the leaders of 
their own schools, The purpose of the Mopern 
Japanese Poets Series is to introduce them. 

The present volume, the second of the series, 
includes a small but significant portion of Akiko 
Yosano’s work. The only poetess in the series 
represents the romantic school of modern 
Japanese poetry, and is not a stranger in the 
West!. The first one hundred twenty-two poems 
are in the classical form of thirty-one syllables, 
while the last fifteen are in the longer modern 
mode, which actually is formless. [have aimed at 

1Three Women Posts of Modern Japan, by Glenn Hughes and 
Yozan T. Iwasaki. (Ustversrrr of Wasmctow Cuapnooxs No. 9.) 
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PREFACE 
a scrupulously exact and literal translation, and 
tried to retain as far as possible the rhythm of the 
original. I have refrained from the use of rhyme, 
a restriction which necessarily hampers literal- 
ness and gives an air of artificiality. 

To Lilian E. Knowles for many valuable sug- 
gestions, to Miss Agnes DeLano and Donald 
Goodchild for assisting me in the revision of the 
manuscript, and to Miss Suzanne Webb for the 
pencil sketch of Akiko Yosano after the Miroir, 
I wish to express my deep indebtedness. 

S.S. 
NovemBER, 1935 
Liprary or ConGRess 
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INTRODUCTION 


ow 


lod New Poetry Society, with the Myojo as 
its organ, was founded by, Hiroshi Yosano 
in April, 1900, in an attempt to reanimate the 
tradition of poetry, which, as an “‘artifact”’ or a 
thing made, had degenerated into a mere choosing 
and arranging of words. Judged by its external 
result, reasonableness and good taste were the 
only criteria, and poetry as an activity of the 
mind was forgotten. Now the purpose of the 
New Society was to glorify love and beauty and 
give expression to the larger and more stirring 
experiences of life. Western romanticism advo- 
cated by Professor Naobumi Ochiai (1861-1903) 
was influential in furthering innovations, but his 
background was too deeply rooted in the 
classical tradition and his personality too 
retiring to lead the new literary revolt. It took 
such a militant reformer as Hiroshi Yosano, an 
ex-Buddhist priest, a school teacher, and a 
patriot, who described himself as “too passion- 
ate to be a successful lover and too original to be 
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a good poet,”’ to initiate the movement. His 
romantic marriage with his promising pupil 
Akiko Otori gave the necessary impetus. Be- 
tween the years 1900 and 1908, headed by the 
gifted poetess, the New Society was able to 
count almost all the brilliant young poets among 
its members and inaugurate a period known as 
the Age of Myojo or of Akiko. 


Akiko, the third daughter of Soshichi Otori, a 
proprietor of a confectionery shop, was born on 
December 7, 1878, at Kaimachi, Sakai City. 
Once a prosperous seaport, the city lost, after 
the Restoration of 1868, its shipping industry to 
the neighboring trade center, Osaka. As a child 
Akiko remembered a long row of white-washed 
warehouses, deserted wharves, and musty narrow 
streets. 

Oh, for the sea 
Where, in the house of my parents, 
I grew up a maiden, 
Counting the distant roars of the tides! 
This is the only poem which refers to her early 
environment, 
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At the age of six, Akiko entered the Shikusei 
Grammar School in her neighborhood, and later 
the Sakai Girls’ School, from which she was 
graduated in 1895. Ofer school life or friends, 
he has little to tell. Years later she writes: 


“At school I was a dull student, far below the 
‘average. I cared little for the type of education that 
forced every mind in a certain set mould.” 

In the late 19th century, a girl born in a con- 
servative middle class family lived a drab life, 
but Akiko’s case seemed to be worse. 

“Till I was well over twenty, I was brought up in 
‘the narrow uncomfortable atmosphere of an old 
fashioned home. . . . . My father was addicted to 
strong drink and cared little for his family. My mother, 
who temperamentally had nothing in common with 
him, was always quarreling with him.” 

In comparison with her highly sensitive and 
delicate sisters, Akiko, the future poet, was 
both mentally and physically robust. Hence: 

“Eyer since I could remember I had to keep house 
for the family. As soon as I was old enough to read and 
write, the heavy task of supervising the store also fell 
on me.” 

Little Akiko waited on customers, kept books 
for her father, and sent out bills at the end of the 
{3] 
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month. Thus early she was deprived of the 
usual youthful amusements and found her only 
consolation in reading. The family, however, 
were not at all sympathetic with her aspirations. 

“Late at night when all my duties were done, I 
stole a few hours and read books.” 

The books she refers to belonged to her great 
grandmother on her mother’s side, whose per- 
sonality pervaded the household long after her 
death. This grand old lady had had an excellent 
taste in literature; loved beautiful objects such 
as ancient brocade and prayer beads made of 
crystal and sapphire; in fact she enjoyed all that 
pomp and gayety that went with the decadent 
feudal régime. At the rear of the confectionery 
shop, in a store-room filled with the great grand- 
mother’s excellent library, Akiko nightly retired 
to read in secret. Intellectually and aestheti- 
cally Akiko’s debt to her was great. 


As I read a book 
Sitting on a closed chest, 
Blows the autumn wind 
Through the store-room window. 


Perhaps this was the same chest behind which a 
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praying-mantis hid himself, only to surprise her 
‘one day by strutting out like an actor. Indeed 
this dark musty room was her sanctuary, and here 
pestchied “thie! soCaniOn "OF :tt-seesces In 


Ten red dragon-flies 
Blown by the wind, 
Draw a turning wheel 
Within my garden hedge. 


From this narrow window, Akiko watched in- 
tently the moving world and fleeting time, and 
they seemed to come to a momentary arrest. 
“By the time I was seventeen, I had read practically 
all the important standard works and acquired a cer- 
tain critical judgment. When I think back on those 
days, I wonder how I managed to read so much.”’ 

When she finally exhausted her great grand- 
mother’s library, she wrote: 

“My brother in Tokyo sent me new books, and I 
borrowed some from my friends, too."” 

new books Akiko meant current literature, 
oth in form and content modeled after the 


Nestern prototype. She was also exposed to the 
anslations of French and English writers. 
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A long time ago, in the store-room one day 
Akiko found her mother’s bulbs sleeping on 
shelf, and she made up her mind never to be 
shelf on which flowers sleep all the year r 
Therefore, in order to escape from her dail 
routine and drudgery, Akiko began to create a 
world of imagination, which comforted 
spurred her on. Gradually, however, this worl 
of make-believe became inadequate to her acti 
growing mind, and she longed for the actualiti 
of life. 

“I keenly longed to be an individual and free. By a 
strange chance, I found my soul’s mate, and with 
desperation I staked my whole life, fought and won my 
love. With this triumph, I escaped from the family 
bondage, which had so long imprisoned my person- 
ality. Moreover, that very moment, I found I could 
freely give artistic expression to my inner thoughts and 
feelings. Thus all at once, I won the three most precious 
things of life: courage, love, and poetry.” 

This significant statement holds the key to 
Akiko’s poetic genesis. In 1898, when a group 
of young poets in Osaka started a journal, Yoshi 
ashi gusa, some of Hiroshi Yosano’s extremely 
unconventional romantic poems were published, 
arousing discussion far and wide. In the fol- 
lowing year, a small group in Sakai organized a 
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branch of the Osaka Society, and in the early 
issues of the journal of that year, we find a few 

poems by Akiko Otori, probably her first appear- 
ance in print. In April, 1900, when Hiroshi 
Yosano published a monthly journal of his own, 
Myojo, Akiko was one of the first contributors. 
In August, Hiroshi was the guest of the Sakai 
group and spent a day with Akiko, Tomiko 
Yamagawa, and others, in poetic discourse. This 
day marks the first page of Akiko’s new life. 

As a teacher, following the old practice in 
Japan, Hiroshi must have corrected Akiko’s 
compositions, for immediately we find his in- 
fluence on her work. This relation of teacher and 
disciple was soon converted into an ardent 
poetical friendship. Passionate Akiko composed 
still more passionate poems, and she was no 
longer willing to enjoy their friendship without 
4 consummation in romantic marriage. Under 
her compelling influence, Hiroshi divorced his 
first wife, gave up his love for another beautiful 
poetess, Tomiko Yamagawa, and married Akiko. 
This was in the early fall of 1901. 

In August of the same year, Hiroshi had already 
brought out a volume of Akiko’s poems, Midare 
gami (Tangled Hair), which created a sensation, 
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scandalizing the respectable public with her 
frank admission of passion and desires. After the 
first shock was over, however, the public began 
to quote Akiko extensively. With the strength 
of Hiroshi’s support and the focus of public 
attention, Akiko’s creative energy reached its 
highest mark, and between the years 1901 and 
1928, she published twenty-one volumes of 
poetry. That oft repeated statement that she out- 
shone her husband seems unfair, for Hiroshi had a 
many-sided talent, and poetry was but one of his 
numerous interests. 

The Yosanos started housekeeping in the 
suburbs of Tokyo, and in spite of their struggle to 
make both ends meet, they kept open house where 
penurious but highly inspired men of letters often 
gathered. What they lacked in material comfort, 
they made up in their enthusiasm and heated argu- 
ment. Asa discipline, they often spent evenings 
composing poems. Years later, one of the con- 
tributors of the Myojo wrote: 


“OF course the Yosanos were the moving power of 
these poetry evenings. The facile pen and keen wit of 
Takuboku Ishikawa and Miss Yamagawa astonished us. 
The subjects given were to be merely suggestions to 
help concentrate our thoughts. 
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“By dawn afew could compose one hundred poems, 
but the majority of us had to stop at fifty or sixty or 
even fewer, Takuboku used to slip under the mosquito 
net of Mrs. Yosano’s baby and take a short nap. I 
remember a young man who used to pull a cloak over 
his head, getting out once in a while to write down his 
poems, for, according to him, the light interfered with 
his muse.” 

After 1909, with the strong naturalistic trend 
in the literary field, the New Poetry movement 
declined. Already the Myojo had been discon- 
tinued with its one hundredth anniversary 
issue, in November, 1908. Akiko, too, seemed 
to have drained her source of inspiration. 
Hiroshi went to Europe in 1911, and in June of 
the following year, Akiko met him in Paris. 
Together they travelled extensively, returning to 
Japan in February, 1913. Although she had long 
been an admirer of France and things French, 
inwardly this journey did not seem to touch her 
at all. 

In 1921 Hiroshi, together with a few others, 
founded a girls’ school, Bunka Gakuin, based on 
broad cultural principles, and Akiko assumed the 
duties of dean, to which she has devoted much of 
her energy. After 1920, Akiko began to write 
occasional essays. She is an ardent advocate of 
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the emancipation and higher education of women, 
and in spite of her arduous duties in connection 
with her large family and the deanship, she has 
written continuously for magazines and news- 
papers. 

Akiko’s ideal companionship came to an end 
only when, at the age of sixty-two, Hiroshi died 
of pneumonia on the 26th of February, 1935. 
Akiko is the mother of twelve children, ten of 
whom are living. 


Akiko Yosano has had two advantages over her 
contemporaries. First, she is a woman with a 
certain audacity and glamour that appeal to the 
public imagination. Her dramatic appearance, 
after Hiroshi had set the stage, was extremely 
timely; she made his creed articulate. Secondly, 
while the outstanding poets of the modern period 
have been short lived, Akiko has enjoyed thirty- 
five years of unbroken literary activity. Had 
death spared longer Shiki Masaoka, Takuboku 
Ishikawa, and Tomiko Yamagawa, they might 
have done great things for modern poetry, 
because, in spite of their poverty, ill health, and 
early deaths, they left many significant works. 
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It was Akiko’s special privilege to round out more 
than a third of a century in her poetic career. 

The creed, if it can be called such, of the New 
Society was embodied in the small volume by 
Akiko brought out by the Society on April 15, 
1901. The Midare gami (Tangled Hair) con- 
tained four hundred poems of passionate exalta- 
tion of love and beauty. Not only the content, 
but also the cover design by Takeji Fujishima, 
bespoke the new spirit. From the tip of a cupid’s 
arrow piercing a heart, there blooms a flower, 
which, according to Akiko, is ‘‘Poetry.’’ In fact, 
to the members of this group, poetry and love 
were so closely identified that Akiko’s triumph 
in love, which was also her triumph in poetry, 
made her the logical figure to preside over their 
destinies. 

This juvenile conception of love and poetry 
demands an explanation. The one conspicuous 
feature of Western poetry is its preoccupation 
with love. Every poet is a potential lover, and 
the relation between man and woman plays an 
important rdle in poetry. The Japanese poet, to 
the contrary, took this relation as something 
commonplace and obvious. His marriage was 
arranged, and his wife he regarded as simply an 
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instrument of procreation. For the first time, the 
Japanese poets accepted the Western habit of 
idealizing love and began to exhibit themselves 
in a romantic light. 

Akiko’s poetic inspiration was continuous, 
and during 1904 and 1905, four small volumes 
were published. In 1906 appeared Mai hime 
(Dancing Princess), which attained a much 
higher tone than the previous volumes. Although 
her writing still gave abundant evidence of the 
intoxication of love and beauty, both emotion 
and expression were tempered by intellectual 
qualities. Skeptical readers of the earlier volumes 
now acknowledged her genius, and the period 
was called the Age of Akiko. Of minor signifi- 
cance was the fact that this was the first volume 
of Japanese poetry to appear in the Western 
style of binding. 

Toko-natsu (Eternal Summer) in July, 1908, 
and Sao hime (Spring Maiden) in May, 1909, more 
or less sustained this level of inspiration. The 
Shundei-shu (Spring Mire) in January, 1911, 
reveals a depth of thought and contemplation not 
found in Akiko’s youthful work. Dr. Bin Ueda, 
who wrote a prologue to Takuboku Ishikawa’s ° 
Longings in 1905, honored Akiko’s volume with a 
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preface, in which these lines may be found: 
“I feel that a woman has a faculty of summing up 

the temperament of the age. She can do this in the de- 
scriptive and lyrical fields. Akiko Yosano in her present 
work has achieved this most admirably.’’ 

Though still romantic, she had abandoned the 

gothic exuberance of her early style. Her arti- 

ficial and epigrammatic expression had given 

way to a deeper calling of the spirit. 

By 1909, the New Poetry movement, as I 
have stated, was in decline. Its official organ, 
now moribund, had served its purpose. The 
germ of decay had been implicit in the movement 
itself, but in its last stage, the total loss of 
restraint, sincerity, and originality as well as the 
constant singing of one strain, had tired the 
younger poets; they were no longer willing to 
identify themselves with the Yosanos or the 
movement. One by one they dropped out or 
drifted away. 

Moreover, the promised turn of thought which 
was indicated in the Spring Mire did not materi- 
alize, and Akiko’s poems became more and more 
matter-of-fact and stylized. Despite extensive 
journeyings through Europe and Manchuria, her 
inner life seemed barren. This criticism also 
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applies to her longer poems of the later period, of 

which I have translated fifteen examples. 
Akiko’s complete works, both prose and 

poetry, in thirteen large volumes, were pub- 

lished by the Kaizo-sha in 1934. 


Akiko once wrote: 

“Unlike most present day writers, there is not a 
single poem of mine which was composed to expound 
poetic theory.”” 

The statement, probably, is true, and she is 
hitting at the Araragi school, which, following 
the classical tradition, insists on devoted and 
conscientious workmanship in the service of the 
muse. The Araragi poets certainly do not be- 
lieve that “‘to be expressive is to be beautiful.” 

In the matter of diction, however, Akiko 
insists on discipline. 

“A poet must develop keen sensitivity for the 
language. . . . Any words that are not charged with 
emotion should put the writer to shame.” 

And again: 

“No one goes about wearing his coat wrong side out 
or shoes that do not match. If there is a smudge on your 
face, you make a fuss. But few people worry about the 
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language with which they cloak their inner thoughts. 
They are careless and indifferent in this most important 
matter.” 

Critics have been pretty consistently hostile 
to the Yosanos, first because they expounded 
something novel and later because they refused to 


Ie ised of the Nyse, the Yosanos at no time 
held rigid tenets; they were much more tolerant 
toward young poets and new experiments than 
were their critics. 


In the history of modern Japanese poetry, the 
ign of the Myojo or Akiko, though brief, was 
significant, for it put the classical spirit of 
Japanese poetry, that had been drifting along the 
ine of least resistance, to the test. Like the 
romanticists, the classical poets also played with 
flowers, jewels, love, dreams and fantasies; in 
fact all kinds of pleasant things, and somehow 
forgot that the true poetry is about the human 
soul. If there is love, there is strife; if life, then 
death and that which is beyond death. A partial 
affirmation of life by the romanticists forced the 
[15] 
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classical poets, who came back infused with new 
spirit, to afirm the whole of life. Indeed, the 
excellent poems of the Araragi school that follow 
the present volume owe much to the immature 
work of the previous period. 
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Like a sonnet sequence 
im the West, Japanese short poems 
frequently come in sequence, but each pocm 
should be considered as independent. Each of the 
short poems following, through page 51, 
is set apart by an ornament to indicate 
that it is actually 3 2 
though grouped with others 


under a common title 


TANGLED HAIR 


ow 


In a dream one sweet spring night, 

I mistook the breaking of my hair 
Over my pillow 

For the sound of a harp-string. 


ow 


As my tangled hair 
Unwittingly touched the strings, 
The harp that had been still 
For three long spring months, 
Sounded a note. 


ow 


Not knowing love, 

I sought beauty in the gods. 
But today I see in you 

The beauty of heaven and earth. 


cow 


Tarry a while, O God of Night! 
If thy kingdom be far, 

I shall send thee home 
In the cup of my lip rouge. 
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I shall catch the horse 
Which the God of Night 
Rides back in the morn, 
And hide him under my little pillow. 


oe 


The morning after our amour 
While I make my toilette, 

O nightingale of the hills, 
Come and sing to my love. 


cw 


Come and see me 
When, with the pool as a mirror 
And a large comb of jade, 
I comb out my hair. 


The purple shadow 
Fell on the grass 


As I combed my hair 
In the morning breeze of the spring. 
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* 
Oh, for the sea 
Where, in the house of my parents, 
I grew up a maiden, 
Counting the distant roars of the tides! 


ow 


On this lovely spring eve 
The Holy Satra is bitter to my mouth. 
O Bodhisattvas of the Inner Shrine, 
Pray, accept my song! 


cw 


On a late spring e 
serie odiancsieke thy Blin 
In the Inner Shrine, 


Cherry blossoms are falling 
On my sister and Bodhisattvas. 


ow 


Dimming the light in the arbor, 
We each wrote out our thoughts 
On the fragile lotus leaves. 
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# At the note of a flute 
He paused a moment 
In his copying of the Lotus Satra 
And knitted his brow. 
Oh, that youthful brow! 


ow 


You, sir, who preach the Way 
Without ever 
The warm blood of supple flesh— 
Are you, are you not lonely? 


ow 


Have you no aroused desire? 

No wish to feel and dream with her? 
To what her fiery lips reveal 

Are your dull eyes forever blind? 


ow 


The clear water, overflowing, 
Alas, became impure. 

Thou art the son of iniquity, 
And I the daughter. 
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ow 


sir priests, rowing back 

In your barge in the evening late! 

y, of which lotus flowers have you more, 
The red or the white? 


barge shoots down the stream! 
The shrine on whose wall the night before 


essay I touched with my young lips 
dewdrops on the lotus flowers. 
cool they were! 


ow 


to good and evil, 

Ask those behind me on the bank. 
for one, ride and play 

On a hurricane. 
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Picking up the Holy Scriptures 
Which I had cast into the depths, 

Again I look up to the sky and wail. 
I am a bewildered child. 


w 


If today be full 
And today be abundant, 
Tam glad to die today. 
Tomorrow and yesterday 
Are names I know not. 


ow 


I talk not of the way, 
Think not of the future, 
And ask nothing of fame. 
Here we meet face to face, 
My love and I. 


ow 


For your sake and for mine own, 

And for days of youth together we spent, 
I let fall hot tears of gladness 

And cold tears of sadness. 
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How pleasing is 
The crumbling sound of the castle 
Which my foolish heart had built! 


ow 


Let me fade 
As the spring day fades, 
Or fall like the peacock’s feathers 


Swifter than a hail-storm, 
Lighter than a feather, 

A gentle melancholy 
Passes over my soul. 
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ow 


Like a holy Buddha 
In a shrine of gold, 

The morning sun rests in the depths 
Of the field of rape-seed flowers. 


At the time when the mists are heavy 
And the cuckoo sings, 

A wild columbine shivers 
By the stone wall. 


oon 


The early cherry bloom in my garden 
Is like a maiden on a pilgrimage. 
When the wind blows, she weeps. 
The wind has risen, 

And the white morning glories sway 
Like the lips of an echo. 
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SUMMER TO AUTUMN 
oe 


A] wait foe ty love 
In the summer 

A red crab crawls up 
The gate of the lighthouse beside We. 


ow 


Fishing lights in the offing, 
Numberless, 

Are like the blossoms of camellias 
Drifting from the isle of Idzu. 


’ 


ow 


In the spring rain 


The young nightingales 
Sing in the nest 


Made of my fallen hair. 


ow 


The wings of a moth beat 

Upon the screens of my mountain retreat 
As if the autumn wind already 

Had begun to blow. 
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How odd 
To stand on a hanging bridge 
And watch the moon at night, 
Like a fish riding 
On the swell of the waves. 


ow 


You have come at last, 

And so I let go the dragonflies 
Which I have held captive 

In my five fingers. 


ow 


If a swarm of June-bugs 
Could be herded together, 
They would resemble 
The ocean waves on a moonlight night. 


ow 


Though the ocean roars 
And the sons of men mourn, 


The flowers of the bindweed in the sand 
Do not even blink their eyes. 
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I hear the distant roar of thunder, 
And under the green shade of the cypress tree 
White lespedezas fall. 
On this autumn evening, 
O droll midget, 
Come and dance 
On the palm of my hand. 


ow 


As the silver-leaf of a screen 
Darkens with age, 
So the autumn turns into winter. 
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SPRING MAIDEN 


ow 


A patch of snow remains 

Like the discarded garment of a maiden 
Who has gone to array herself 

In a new flowered gown of spring. 


oes 


Tis hard to fall asleep 

And ride in the carriage of dreams— 
So pungent is 

The odor of daphne. 


The evening moon 
Is a young maiden 

Who emerges from the mouth of a dungeon 
In a pale blue trailing skirt. 

On the river bank in summer 
A rustic lad 


Washes turnips that seem like 
Rhinoceros’ teeth. 
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Little fishes stared at my fingers 
As I picked a few white flowers 
Of the water-plant in the brook. 


ow 


I sent you late a fan 
Saying: “Paint me a picture.” 
It has not yet come back, 
And the autumnal wind begins to blow. 


CHD 


Like an actor 
A praying-mantis walked out 
From behind the crimson chest. 


ow 


On a snowy day 

Through the dark iron grating, 
A bear cub sticks out 

His little pink toes. 
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ow 


What does my fearful soul 
Awakening in love see? 
Oh, is there no prison 
To hold captive my eyes? 


cow 


Of the numberless steps 
Up to my heart, 

He climbed perhaps 
Only two or three. 


Trusting there is a plateau 
On the summit, 
I climb your heart 
Which is said to be very steep. 
“Beware! Danger ahead!” 
My old self whispers from behind me, 


The while my very young self urges, 
**Onl”’ 
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Since I was born, 
Though I have seen the sun rise 
Ten thousand times, 
I am still unable 
To trust my dear self. 


ow 


As if to say 
The pleasures of this world 
Are forever in flux, 
The pink of my silk garment 
Fades and loses its sheen. 


ow 


The world of by-gone days 
Is deeper than the sea. 

I am unable to search out 
Either the pearls or the coral. 


ow 


The frost that might have fallen 
On the bridge or on the city street 
Fell instead on my heart. 


[33] 


POISONOUS WEEDS 


My memories resentful of love 
Are as dear to me 

As my caressing touch 
Of an ebony chest. 


From day to day I live along 


Punctuating my spotlessly white soul 
With dots of crimson and of gold. 


ono 


Like my heart, awaiting you, 
The flowers in my bouquet will wither 
Before the night has passed. 


I find myself becoming 
A miserable coward. 


Might I not as well 
Be your wife? 


[34] 


PARTING 


ow 


How marvellous! 
You who depart this day 
When the cherries are blooming, 
Will enter Paris 
When the willows are budding. 


ow 


Let us promise: 
Though I write not, 
Write to me. 
Though you forget, 
I shall think of you often. 


ow 


With its vested power 
As if to vanquish 
The sorrows of parting, 
The big steamer blows its siren. 
The boat is gone, 
There is not a white cap on the waves 
Which is not made of my tears. 


[35] 


DREAM- FLOWERS 


Amidst the dark 
Of my past life 

There glows a crimson light 
Out of my twentieth year, 


ow 


Lovely was the shooting star 
As my love and I 

Walked across the plain 
Where the crickets sang. 

The sting of death lies in this: 
We may not take with us 

A golden casket 
Filled with memories of love. 


ono 


“Do not lose yourself 
At the forked way of life, 
O young man!” 
So saying, 
I closed one path with a stone. 


[ 36} 


DREAM-FLOWERS 


Every time my love 

Hears the ridicule of the world, 
He lays down his pen 

And broods. 


ow 


I am never more forlorn 
Than when I watch the wavering 
Of the heart of the man I love — 


Though my eyes see it not. 
When I take up my pen to write to him, 
A woman out of her mind 
Shrieks and wails 
In the world upon the paper. 
Ink has stained my weary fingers. 
I shall now stop writing 
My resentful thoughts 
And go to sleep. 


{37] 


DREAM”“FLOWERS 


Strange that you should divide 
Our love into two halves, 
When I make one perfect whole. 


ow 


I shall snatch the thunder 
And throw it at the man. | 
He deems me weak and helpless. 


ow 


I say to you not a word. 

Know that you are facing a mountain. 
’Tis the punishment 

I lay upon you this half-day. 


At last I made my love confess 
That two women share his heart. 


With that knowledge gained, alas, 
I now repent my foolish art. 


[38] 


DREAM-FLOWERS 


An ice cold wind 
Passed between you and me, 
And the distance of a foot 
Became a thousand miles. 


ow 


O this dreary struggle 
That lurks in our home! 


You raise not your hand in rescue, 
Nor I mine. 


ow 


Had I not fulfilled this love, 
What then would have been my fate? 
Though such wondering is vain and foolish, 
Still — 


[39] 


DREAM-FLOWERS 


Although this self denies life 
In a world yet to come, 

It still creates a dream-world 
That could never exist in this. 


ow 


When I bemoan the agony of living, 
Sweet is the taste of tears 
That stream down my cheeks, 


[ 40} 


BIRTH AND DEATH 


Here in the white hospital room 
I seem to be lying in the snow 
Or to be buried alive in a cave. 


ow 


Stranger than the two suns 
In the heavens are 

The three hearts 
Beating in my body. 


ow 


When the speechless devil, 
Like a dark shadow, 
Shakes its fist, 
The infants in my womb 
Bite their mother. 


{4} 


BIRTH AND DEATH 
Fighting with its mother and twin sister, 
A frail infant has exhausted its strength 
And, alas, perishes in my womb. 


My last child 
Clad in his garments 
Of pale pink and lavender 
Sleeps deep in his coffin. 


For my child 
Let there be a happier land 
Than the little death bed 
Encircled by the four panels of a screen. 


{ 42] 


PATH OF A COMET 


ow 


Oppressed 
By the heavy thoughts within me, 
The rose in my heart 
Falls piteously. 
All are dim tonight — 
The evening moon shrouded in the clouds, 
The lights of the city of Kurosawa, 
And my life. 


ow 


Dreaming 
The poppies let their petals fall. 
Losing my dream, 
I let my spirit fail. 
If the tendrils of a morning glory 
Wind themselves about my hair and bloom, 
I shall lie asleep till the autumn wanes. 


[43] 


PATH OF A COMET 


How forlorn was my heart 
When I went out to see 
The faintly white milky way 

And heard a cuckoo wail! 


ow 


How tiresome the guest 
Who talks unceasingly 
About the little birds! 
Let him be a bird right away. 


ow 


With the lightness of radiance 
That envelops the sky, 

The white ears of the pampas grass 
Cover the autumnal hills. 


own 


The cuckoo puts down with her song 
All the other singing creatures — 
The multitudinous birds, 
The cicades, and the bull frogs. 


[44] 


PATH OF A COMET 


Even a peacock assumes, 
When he is weary, 
An attitude of dejection 
And will not spread for a while 
His lovely feathers. 


ow 


While I was picking up seven pebbles, 
My soul grew up to be a woman. 
Now I walk along 


The setting sun forgets 


Its mighty power, 
And, like a woman, burns 
Only for love. 


{45] 


SPRING MIRE 


ow 


As if awakened from its dream, 
The wind that murmured in the pines 


Roars over the remaining cherry blossoms. 


ow 


A banner on the castle 
Waves crazily, 

And the August wind 
Turns into showers. 


cow 


Though the dog chases, 
But swiftly slides down 
The slope of the turfy‘hill. 


When I wrap my sorrow 
In the flames of my love, 


The pale blue smoke 
Rises out of my soul. 


{ 46] 


SPRING MIRE 


When I place a piece of ice 
I feel a curious intimacy 
With myself. 


Rain falls 
With a sound more harsh 
Than my tearing of a letter 
Which I must hide from the others. 


ow 


Though I well know that this world 
Is a vault to which my life is entrusted, 
I come to grow weary of its musty smell. 


On the palm of my hand 
I place a bit of sand 


And blow upon it, 
But wet the sand comforts me not. 


{47] 


SPRING MIRE 


In the moonlight night, 
As the petals of the magnolia fall, 
The path in the woodland 
Seems like the stretch of a beach 
Dotted with white shells. 
O my honored guest 
Who comes to enjoy the mountain spa! 


Pray, seven rooms in my house 
Are all rented to the autumnal mist. 


{ 48 } 


GLEANINGS 


ow 


The volcano of Asama! 
Multitudinous white naked children 
Ascend to heaven 

Amidst the smoke. 


The volcano of Asama! 

The stillness of the violent thing! 
The whirl of the platinum flame 
Moves not even slightly. 


ow 


The flames of Asama 
Neither approach nor recede. 
The path of the determined soul 
Is single and straight. 


On a day when the pond of Kumoba 
Is shrouded in the rain, 
The white birch trees 


Seem as pure as nuns. 


{49} 


GLEANINGS 


How chilly the frozen lake 
Of Haruna looks! 
Yet it is not 


The floor of a monastery. 


ow 


The autumn wind is the autumn wind; 
The moon is the moon; 
But the sound of the waves 
At the Naruto Straits 
Is more than the sound of waves. 


Like white satin 

Dipped in a dye of blue, 
So disappear the whitecaps 

Of the Naruto Straits. 
The moon shines white upon the sea, 
And the hills of Awaji squat low 
Along the Naruto Straits at midnight. 


[50] 


GLEANINGS 


The silver threads of the moon 

And the blue threads of the waves 

Are entwined in embroidery 

From the cape of Oge to the island of Awaji. 


ow 


Shall I call it a light 
Or a half light — 
The autumnal glow 
Across the ocean expanse? 


Pathetic is the lone light 
That in the rise and fall 
Of the ocean waves 
‘Now appears and now disappears. 


{51} 


PORTRAITS IN CLAY 


MY SONGS 


ow 


Because my songs are brief, 
People think I spare words. 

I have spared nothing in my songs. 
There is nothing I can add. 
Unlike a fish, my soul has no gills; 
I sing only in one breath. 


[55] 


MOTHER’S SOUL 


ow 


It is more interesting to bring up my child 
Than to raise a brood of canaries. 

The down of the chicks is shabby; 
Their gait too is faltering. 


But, when I see the firm white body 
Of my chubby child in the tub, 
My mother’s soul is thrilled. 
In limbs, body, and features; 
Unlike that weird look of the canary brood, 
It is already the image of its parents. 
In due time, like them, it will feel and be moved, 
And give utterance to its thoughts. 


A poet, a troubador, a doctor, a scholar, 
A king or a regent, though he may not be; 
A fireman of a big liner, a fisher on the sea, 
Or even a simple type-setter, he may be; 
Yet I would gladly nurse and care for my child 
Rather than raise a brood of canaries. 


[56] 


SUNRISE 


A festival of fire! 
The sky is singed: 
The sea is scorched. 


From coral red 

To golden light, 
A dazzlingly shifting 
Dance of flame! 


Amid the clouds of dawn, 

The hills and knolls of the earth smile, 
Their chubby cheeks 
Tinged with crimson. 


Now the flame sways, 
Showering the earth with golden dust. 
The flapping of a phoenix’ wings — 


The sun now rises. 


{57] 


WILLOWS 
Willows standing in groups of six and seven 
That looked in winter 
Like Colonnades among the ruins! 


Willows standing in the spring light: 
How beautiful they are today — 
Palaces built of precious jade! 


{58} 


COOL EVENING 


ow 


On all sides of the balcony 

Stars are gleaming. 

Tonight’s moon is a Chinese actor. 

In the réle of gentle Shanshi 

He hides his face with a white silk fan, 
And sings serenely “Autumn.” 


[59] 


MAN AND WEEDS 


ow 


When the wind blows, O weeds, 

Why do you all turn in one direction? 

Man does not so. 

He turns according to his own bent. 

What is good or what is bad, 

He knows not. 

He acts only according to his own proclivity. 


{ 60 } 


ONE NIGHT 


ow 


In every room 
Light a hundred candle-power light: 
In every vase 
Arrange poppies and roses: 
Not to comfort 
But to chastise. 
For here a woman 
— Forgetting to praise, 
Forgetting to thank — 
Suddenly wished to weep 
Over a trifle. 


[61 } 


SONG OF AN AUTUMN NIGHT 


ow 


The clock, as I look up, is only at eleven, 
And I rejoice in these long autumn evenings. 
Laying down my pen, my heart quickens 
To think that the time is mine. 

Rising I take a book from the shelf. 
To browse in a book late at night 
Is to me more precious 
Than for a reaper, halting his scythe, 
To look up awhile into the sky. 

Gently I cut the first page. 
The book I commence tonight 
Is my journey to an unknown world; 


At first ‘tis well the author and I 
Should walk a little apart. 


Reverently I cut the next page. 


{62} 


SONG OF AN AUTUMN NIGHT 


Insects, perchance, thinking too tedious, 
My reading alone, silently, 


Very gaily on my behalf, 
Begin to sing by the front veranda. 


The color of my lamp resembles water. 


[63 } 


MY GUESTS 


ooo 


One is a man of feeling, 
A deplorer of the world’s evils, 
Who lives only on adjectives. 


The other is a man of all kinds of plans, 
A draughtsman with 
No experience in house building. 
In this busy mid-December 
To keep company with you both is impossible. 
I must excuse myself and do my own work. 


Please, you two guests, 
Make yourselves at home. 


[ 64} 


A MAN AT THE BACK DOOR 


ow 


A drunken gentleman in tattered clothes 
Settled himself down at my kitchen door. 


Do not disturb him: let him alone. 

To call him a beggar is unkind. 

The dishevelled hair and the blue eyes — 
He is the exact image of Baudelaire, 


[65 ]} 


MY GREAT GRANDMOTHER'S 
PRAYER BEADS 


ow 


I know not of my great grandmother, 
But I am told she was fond of splendor. 


Being tired of the beads of crystal, 
Being tired of the beads of coral, 
She told the beads of sapphire. 


As I am poor and have no toys to bestow, 
I unstring the beads of sapphire 

And place them one by one 

In the palms of my children’s hands. 


[66 } 


Oe a 


A GARMENT 


ow 


If it were a matter of two garments, 
To take off one would be simple. 


Now what I have is one, 


Only one garment to be shared with ten. 
After all what am I to do? 


{ 67 } 


A MOUSE 


ow 


In the attic of my house dwells a mouse. 
The creaking noise he makes 
Reminds me of a sculptor who carves 
An image all night long. 


Again when he dances about with his wife, 

He whirls around with the vigor of a race horse. 

Though the dirt and dust of the attic flutter 
down 


On the paper as I write, 
How should he know? 


But I stop to think: 
I am living with mice. 
Let there be good food 
And a cozy nest for them. 
In the ceiling, let them, from time to time, 
Drill a hole and peep down on me. 


[ 68} 


TRACKS IN THE MUD 


ow 


Whose cart got into difficulty here? 

The mud opened its mouth two feet wide 
And stuck tightly to the iron wheels. 
There are traces of a man 

Who slipped many times. 


Then, using his legs as a lever, 
Mustering up his whole strength, 
He pulled the cart up in one breath. 
Had he been made of iron, 

He would have given off sparks. 


Ah, indeed, a man who strives hard 
Stakes his one life sometimes 
Even for a trifle. 


{ 69 } 


THE MOTHER-OF-PEARL SHELL 


ow 


The mother-of-pearl shell forever weeps. 
Out in the ocean, though man knows not, 


Waves are high even without wind. 
So she is rocked, tossing and rolling, 
Without a course, and forever 
Weeps in the depth of the sea. 


One day, by chance, there got in the shell 
An imperceptible grain of sand; 

As she is tossed about by the waves, 

It pricks her tender and sensitive flesh. 

In pain from which she knows no escape, 
The mother-of-pearl shell forever weeps. 


Though silently she weeps, 

Tears ooze out from her flesh 

And bathe the little grain of sand. 

Ah, those pure and heart-rending tears 
That cover the pitiful grain of sand 

And daily transform it into a gem! 

But tossing and rolling forever she weeps. 


{70 ] 


THE MOTHER-OF-PEARL SHELL 


The dawn that warms the eastern sky 

With i its rosy tint, 

The moon that sails with its pale blue light 
And the rainbow with its mysterious glow — 
Bestow on the shell their precious gifts, 

And, while the sand grows into a pearl, 

Not knowing her fate and rocked by the waves, 
The mother-of-pearl shell forever weeps. 


{7} 
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